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"THE TRUE POSITION OF THE FORD OF BELFAST." 

BY T. K. LOWEY, A.M. 

Having, as the annotator of the Hamilton MSS., considered it necessary, before continuing their 
publication, to reply to a long and laboured article on " The true position of the Ford of Belfast '' 
by Mr. Edmund Getty,* (controverting the views brought forward in my note on the snbject, vol- 
3, p. 246), I only deferred doing so pending the long litigated cause of Donegall v. Templemore, in 
which the position of the ford of Belfast was again to be submitted, as a matter of fact, to 
another special jury of the County of Antrim. That trial having' since taken place, and with 
exactly the same result as before, I feel myself now at perfect liberty to say, that, having read 
Mr. Getty's artiele, with that respect and attention to which everything coming from his pen is en- 
titled, I see no reason whatever to doubt any of the authorities, or to withdraw any of the opinions 
cited in my note, to prove that the ford of Belfast was situate above the site of the old " Long" or 
present " Queen's" Bridge. On the contrary, I am as fully convinced, as the jurors were who 
tried the question, that the position assigned to it by Mr. Getty is not only incredible, but absolutely 
impossible, — namely, that it was situate directly opposite to the old Ballast-office, or, in other 
words, immediately below and to sea-ward of the old harbour or creek of Belfast. 

Of the exact situation of this old harbour, or creek, there is abundant proof; and, indeed, the 
following sentences, taken from a very correct and interesting article at p. 206 of the Sd vol. of 
this Journal, entitled " Reminiscences of Belfast," might be sufficient : — 

" Before any quays were formed, the embouchure of the little stream which ran down High-Street, depositing its 
turbid waters in one of the extinct docks above-named, was the first and only harbour for ships in this now impor- 
tant port ; and even long after the formation of these quays, it must hare retained its use and character ; as, in the 
Belfast Nem»-Letter of 22nd May, 1770, a tobacconist advertises his goods, and describes himself and place of resi- 
dence as 'James Simm, on the Old Kay, opposite the Churoh." The quay extended as high up as Skipper-Street ; 
a name itself suggestive of the vicinity of shipping." 

It thus appears that the original port and harbour were, in the first instance, extended in a direct 
line of embankments into the river or channel ; and the quays, so formed on both sides, were called 
Hanover and Chichester Quays ; that the first quay, made parallel with the river, was from the end 
of Hanover Quay up to the Long Bridge, and was called the Custom-house Quay ; and that it was 
not for a considerable time afterwards that the quays, commencing at the end of Chichester Quay, 

* Ulster Journal of Archaeology, vol. 3, p. 300. 
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and running parallel with the river, were extended sea- wards, under the names of Merchants' Quay, 
Donegall Quay, &c. So that, according to Mr. Getty's theory, not only were the vessels frequenting 
the old port of Belfast obliged to sail over the ford or passage of Belfast, then the sole mode of 
communication (except by a ferry-boat) between the counties of Down and Antrim, but the mer- 
chants of the town, when its shipping increased so as to require new quays to be formed parallel 
with the river or channel, deliberately formed them above this great ford, instead of extending them 
sea-wards to avoid it, as they did subsequently to the date at which he fixes its removal, viz., 
between the years 1786 and 1792; in proof of which he gives copies of resolutions entered in the 
BaEast-orfice books, for the removal of a ford opposite Chichester-Street, "or so much thereof as 
could be effected for ten guineas," but the expense of which he thinks must have exceeded 
£1,000 in all. Now, if Mr. Getty had filled a whole number of this Journal, as no doubt he might 
do, with copies of resolutions which the Ballast Board has from time to time passed, for the removal 
of the various other fords in the channel, from Chichester Quay to the pool of Garmoyle, how would 
this have afforded a particle of proof as to " the true position of the Ford of Belfast ?" That instead 
of its being a mere artificial obstruction in the channel or river, constructed of loose stones or timber, 
it was a great natural ford, Fersad, bar, or hard sand-bank, formed in the Lagan river, by the High- 
Street and Blackstaff rivers, as also by the Lagan itself and the refluent tide, Mr. Getty, with strange 
inconsistency, as it appears to me, produces some most valuable authorities to prove, in addition to 
those which I cited from the Annals of the Four Masters, and the local histories of Harris, Benn, 
Berwick, and Reeves. He however, complains that, in copying all the other notices which the 
latter accomplished author collected concerning the site of the ford, in his admirable work, The Ec- 
clesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and Dromore, I had " inadvertently" omitted the following, 
(in his opinion) " very important words :" — 

" The remains of another ford, composed of large stones regularly laid, which crossed the river exactly opposite 
to the Ballast-office, were lately removed by the Ballast Corporation." 

As I should consider even the inadvertent omission of any statement of Dr. Reeves's on such a sub- 
ject a serious charge against my accuracy, I must decline the apology so made for me by Mr. Getty ; 
and, as be obliges me to do so, acknowledge that I did so deliberately, knowing that the infor- 
mation could only have been furnished to Dr. Reeves by Mr. Getty himself, and considering it just 
of the same value as the memoranda on the same subject, made in his copy of Dr. Reeves's work, 
which he cites with the observation that " they seem worthy of being preserved here, 
as recording the evidence of one of the parties employed in giving effect to the foregoing reso- 
lutions.'' Now, although the last of these resolutions is dated in 1788, this passage can bear no 
other meaning than that Mr. Getty is himself the author of the memoranda which he so wishes to 
record as his own evidence ; and, I therefore cannot help reminding him, that since the publication 
of Dr. Reeves's book, his own evidence on the subject has been recorded in the proper sense of the 
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word ; and that these resolutions have been pronounced by the verdict of a special jury in the cause 
of Donegall v. Templemore, (before whom Mr. Getty was himself examined as a witness in support 
of his favourite ford,) to have had no reference whatever to the ford of Belfast ; which they found 
to have been situate above the Long Bridge, at the plaoe indicated by the authorities cited in my 
note to the Hamilton MSS., and not below the old harbour or creek of Belfast, which Mr. Getty 
still maintains to be its true position. 

In reference to the plan of Belfast in 1660, copied for the illustration of my note at p. 249, vol. 
3, of this Journal, from Benn's History of Belfast, Mr. Getty says : — 

*' Much value being placed by the E litor of the Hamilton MSS. on a map said to be contained in Rapin's History 
of England, it becomes desirable to trace the history of this map ;" 

and after mentioning his having made search for it in different editions of Bapin, without being able 
to find it, he adds : — 

'' la 1823, Mr. Geo. Benn, in his excellent work, Historical and Statistical Account of the Tovm of Belfast, has 
copied the same map, as I am inclined to suppose, from Dubvurdieu." 

Even if he had done so, it appears to me that it should not have subjected him to Mr. Getty's 
observations; still less when Mr. Benn, at p. 73 of his work, states that the plan which he gives is 
to be found in Rapin's History of England ; and, at page 74, that the plan which Mr. Getty gives is 
to be found in a different edition of Kapin ; adding — 

" This latter plan has probably been taken near the time of the Revolution, though the superficial appearance 
of each is nearly similar.'' 

Any person who takes the trouble of comparing the copies of these plans at pp. 249 and 300 of 
the 3rd vol. of this Journal, can satisfy himself that what Mr. Getty describes as the " latest edition" 
of the " so-called" plan of 1660 (which is an exact copy of Benn's) corresponds exactly with his 
favourite plan of 1688 ; except that the latter having been taken at a later date — as Mr. Benn him- 
self points out at page 74 of his work — 

" There is in it another street or lane leading from North-Street, with the addition of several roads or cross- 
ways both within and without the Rampart;" and that "the river, also, which flows through High-Street, was 
furnished at this time with six bridges." 

I have therefore no doubt that Mr. Benn, whose great accuracy is admitted by Mr. Getty, would 
not have stated that both plans were found by him in different editions of Bapin if such had not been 
the fact, and that it will so appear when a proper examination of the various editions of it can be 
made for them ; but if neither plan had been copied by Bapin, that circumstance could in no re- 
spect detract from their value, as their being copied by him can add nothing to it : and indeed Mr. 
Getty's admission of the genuineness of the latter plan proves that of the former, with which it 
exactly corresponds, if it required any confirmation after having been adopted by Dubourdieu, Benn, 
Berwick, Beeves, and every writer on the subject preceding Mr. Getty; who does not hesitate him- 
self (whilst blaming them for their credulity) to support his own favourite, but, in my opinion, most 
absurd theory, by publishing in the 3rd vol. of this Journal a map which he describes as " intended 
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to illustrate the ancient state of the district at the upper end of the bay," but which, he admits, is 
a composition of his own ; and, although he believes it is perfectly correct, I have no hesitation 
in saying, from my examination of a vast variety of both ancient and modern maps of the district, 
that it has not the slightest pretension to that character ; and I feel persuaded that, upon this fa- 
vourite subject, Mr. Grotty has actually deceived himself. His own account of the " composition" 
map is as follows :— " All the county Down side is an exact copy of the same portion of the 
Hamilton maps, showing the roads as tbey then appeared, and the ford over Con's Water." A fac- 
simile (not Mr. Getty's " exact" copy), of the Hamilton Map of Ballymacarrett in 1625-6, is placed 
in the hands of the Editor of this Journal, upon which it will be seen, (if he should think it 
worth publication,) that not a single road of any description is laid down. Mr. Getty had ad- 
mitted this fact at page 302 of vol. 3 ; but again prefaces the admission by alleging that " the 
Hamilton Maps exhibit what we may conclude were the roads existing at that period." At page 
310 of vol. 3, however, he had made an admission which puts an end to the argument based on the 
non existence of any road on the Hamilton Map of Ballymacarrett : — 

"There is no difference of opinion on one point — namely, that on the county Down side the ford commenced 
in some part of Ballymacarrett;" — 

and, if so, I ask were there no roads then leading to or from it through the townland of 
Ballymacarrett, though not laid down on a private map of the Hamilton estate ? It is certainly 
unfortunate that the public roads have not been laid down upon the Hamilton Map of Ballyma- 
carrett as upon the maps of some other townlands of the estate, and even upon the adjoining one 
of Strandtown, and that, in consequence of this omission, they all appear as cut off when they join 
it; but again I ask, was it altogether fair, in an article professing to have for its object the ascer- 
tainment of" the true position of the ford of Belfast," for Mr. Getty, with those maps before him, 
to allege, that the map of Ballymacarrett exhibited the roads existing at that period, or to allege, 
as he does at p. 313 of the 3rd vol. of this Journal, that 
"The Hamilton maps already alluded to give a sufficient reply to the statement, that the only road to Donaghadee 

prior to the formation of the "New Road' proceeded from the Gooseberry Corner; for no road whatever is 

shown there." 
This " sufficient reply" is the only one that could be given to Mr. Berwick's statement, copied in 
my note ; which, however, is not only true, but he might have added — that the only roads from 
Belfast to Donaghadee, as well as to Newtownards, Comber, and Castlereagh, proceeded from 
the same spot ; and that these curious old paved roads (which are themselves fit subjects for an 
article in this Journal) are to this hour in existence, and open to the inspection of any one who 
will take the trouble of crossing the toll-bridge over the Lagan, opposite Belfast, to examine them ; 
all converging to one point at the Gooseberry Corner, from which a single road proceeds in a 
straight line to Watson's Corner, terminating on the banks of the Lagan directly opposite the site of 
the old Castle of Belfast. Nay more, — and it is if possible a still more conclusive proof of the true po- 
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s:tion of the ford (although Mr. Getty seems to think it favours his theory)— that the road, or rather 
footpath (as he should have called it), across the strand from Holywood at low- water, and by a 
ford across the mouth of Con's Watar, terminating (as he describes it) on the hard ground of 
the townland, but which is described on the Hamilton Map as a " Salt Marish,'' was actually con- 
tinued on past the site, not only of Mr. Getty's ford, but of the Long Bridge itself; where (as Harris 
at p. 129 of his History of the County of Down, states) ,: a communication was formerly maintained 
over the L:igan by a ferry" to Watson's Corner, so as to enable foot-passengers who might fail in 
getting the ferry to cross the "ford of Belfast" there at low water. This footpath has, within the 
memory of persons still living (and among these I may mention Mr. Francis Ritchie) been converted 
into a modern high-way leading on to Lagan Village. 

But to return to Mr. Getty's " composition" map — On the Antrim side, he says " the map called 
the map of 1660 is used," [why ? if he thought it not genuine] " as far as it goes, and the river 
shown in it is assumed to be the BlackstafF." He might just as well have assumed it to be the 
Thames, and that the ford marked upon it was Old London Bridge, as that it was a bridge over 
the Blackstaff. It would be really too absurd to enter into any argument upon the subject, as it 
is as plainly the river Lagan that is shown upon Benn's copy of the map of 1660, as upon the map 
of 1 823 prepared expressly for his work, in which it is so lettered ; but I am able out of Mr. 
Getty's own article to prove it to be so. At p. 308, of vol. 3, he says: — 

" The town was evidently at first of very small extent; and no map of ancient date, that I am aware of, shows any 

part of it as standing beyond the Blackstaff or in Malone : indeed the buildings including, the Castle, seem to 

hare been confined to the townland of Ballycullcallagy, as spelled in the Chichester Patent, a name now lost 

so far as not to be recognised in the books of the County-Cess Collectors. Now this townland lay to the north 

side of the BlackstafT." 

I admit the perfect accuracy of this statement, whilst I altogether dispute the conclusion which Mr. 

Getty draws from it. Would it not, if it were at all necessary, prove conclusively, that a plan of 

the town, then situate partly in Ballycullcallagy, or Ballecoolgalgie (the meaning of which Dr. 

O'Donovan states to be " the woody corner," between the Blackstaff and High-Street rivers) and 

partly in the " Cinament" to the east of the High-Street river, but no part of it in Malone, could not 

show the Blackstaff at all upon it ;• but especially as running along the entire southern boundary of 

Ballycoolgalgie and the Cinament to the sea, and taking the place of the Lagan, which has always 

been its southern boundary, as it is at the present moment. 

But then Mr. Getty's favourite plan of 1688, instead of the three straight lines upon the map of 
1660, indicating a ford, passage, or causeway, shows something like arches of a bridge in the same 
place ; and, as there admittedly never was any bridge over the Lagan at that place, it mutt, there- 
fore, in his opinion, be a bridge over the Blackstaff: and to prove the correctness of his " original" 
map, which he says " truly represents a bridge over the Blackstaff," he then gives the following 
really valuable extract from a MS. in the Carew collection at Lambeth : — 
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" The Castls will defend the passage over the forde at Belfast between the Upper and Lower Clandehoye, and 
likewise the bridge over the river Owynvarra between Malon and Belfast.*' 

Could language more precise and explicit be used to negative the very statement which Mr. Getty 
adduces it to prove ? The object of the castle was, as his own authority shows, to defend the passage 
over the ford at Belfast (which is shown upon both plans) between the Counties of Down and An- 
trim, and likewise the bridge over the Blackstaff, between Malone and Belfast, which is not shown 
upon either plan. And if Mr. Getty should inquire how it was possible for the same castle to defend 
at the same time a passage lying directly opposite it, and a bridge lying nearly at right angles to it, 
I must refer him to a sentence from his own argument to prove Mr. Berwick's ignorance of military 
engineering. At page 313, he says — 

" The Tower of London most probably guarded Old London Bridge ; bat no one pretends to argue that we are 
mistaken as to its site, and that the bridge roust have been at the citadel.'' 

That the ford of Belfast not only must have been, but actually was at the citadel, if the extract 
from the Carew MS. cited by Mr. Getty did not conclusively prove it, the following extract from 
the Harleian MSS., cited in my note to the Hamilton MSS. at p. 248 of the 3rd vol. of this Journal, 
certainly does : — 

The same Hughe (McNeill oge) hath two castles, one called Bealfarst, standing upon a fourde that leadeth from 
Arde to Clandeboye, which being well repayred, being now broken, would be a good defence betwixt the woods 
and Knockfergus." 

A record in the Exchequer Office in Dublin, so old as the 46th of Henry III., referred to in the 
same note, describes it emphatically as the Castle of the Forde, and most certainly not Mr. Getty's 
ford, which is at least a quarter of a mile lower down the river and not commanded by the Castle 
at all, which never could have defended it. 

Mr. Getty then proceeds to remark respecting the " so-called " plan of 1660, that the ford there 
shown does not correspond with any place which at any time could have embraced both banks of the 
Lagan. The only answer that can be given to this assertion, is, that it does so correspond most 
precisely and exactly ; but his objection is directly applicable to the position of his own 
ford, which could not have crossed the Lagan at all, but an arm of the sea then upwards of a mile 
broad in the most direct line, and must have terminated in a salt marsh ; instead of on the hard land 
of Ballymacarrett. 

He next attacks Mr. James Kennedy, of Bangor, who published a map of Belfast in 1846, 
in the corner of which, Mr. Getty complains that he introduces his favourite plan of 1660, and pro- 
ceeds a step beyond the other " improvers ;" for he not only passes over the names of the streets, 
but letters the bridge, the " Ford." Now this again is begging the entire question : Mr. Kennedy 
lettered, on his copy of the map of 1660, the passage or crossing which every prior historian of Belfast 
had described as the ford ; and represented no bridge upon it at all, for the best of all reasons — that 
there was none upon it at the time. But the favourite plan of 1688 has (and this is the proof of 
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its originality and genuineness) converted what was marked as a mere passage or ford across the 
Lagan in the map of 1660 into a bridge, where Mr. Getty admits there never was a bridge at any time ; 
and, therefore, it could not be a bridge over the Lagan, but must be one over the Blackstaff, which 
never ran in the place for a bridge to cross it. Supposing, for a moment, that the Blackstaff stream 
conld be indicated on the plan by a river of the breadth of the Lagan, and that it ran in 1688 where 
it never ran before or since, where is the evidence of the building of any bridge over the river Black- 
staff between the years 1660 and 1699, or any map, ancient or modern, (except Mr. Getty's com- 
position one and the Bainbrigge sketch on which it is based,) showing a bridge over the Blackstaff, or 
the Blackstaff itselfat all, at the place shown upon it ? But is there not evidence of the building of 
the Long Bridge during the same interval ; and is it not the most probable solution of the arches of 
a bridge being introduced into the latter map, instead of the three straight lines, indicating a ford or 
passage, that the " composer" of it was informed of a bridge having been then built, and being used 
in place of the ford, and that he altered the old plan accordingly ? This, though not quite so bad 
as the gross mistake pointed out by Mr. Getty as made by Dubourdieu in his modern map of 1811, — 
" wherein we find a bridge across the Lagan at the foot of Chichester-Street, where no bridge ever stood, 
though such an erection had been proposed," — should, in my opinion, have made Mr. Getty hesitate in 
describing the plan of 1688 as the original and only correct map of the town and river. Not satisfied, 
however, with his own " composition" map, he has, in support of his theory, published a fac-simile 
of what he describes as "a rude sketch of a map" of Belfast in 1660, the history of which he says is 
" rather interesting." Here it is in his own words : — 

" When General Bainbrigge commanded this district a few years ago, he informed me that he had in his possession 

a map of Belfast given to him many years before, when in garrison with the regiment to which he belonged. 

This he promised to show me ; but it afterwards appeared that he had lent it to a party who had not returned 

it. The General, finding I was anxious to see a map which he informed me showed the site of the Ford, very 

kindly gave me a rude sketch he had made from the original This is now copied here. I did not consider 

myself justified in omitting the modern names added by the General in identifying the old with modern places." 

Of course not, though he took Mr. Kennedy to task for doing so ; simply because the modern 

names, so added by the General, are the only value of this rude sketch (as it clearly is) of the original 

map of 1660, published at page 249 of the 3d vol. of this Journal. 

Mr. Getty adds that he believes the original is still in existence, and hopes it will be produced by 
whoever has it. So do I, if there is any such original with his favourite ford upon it ; but I must, 
with every respect for Mr. Getty, say that he was as little warranted, in the absence of such alleged 
original, in publishing what he calls General Bainbrigge's rude sketch of the map of 1660 with 
the modern names upon it, as his own " composition" map, upon which he has not only laid down his 
imaginary ford, but omitted the school-house at the ford of Belfast, which is plainly marked on the 
Hamilton Map of Ballymacarrett ; — and the allusion to the schoolmaster of which, in the will of Sir 
James Hamilton, was the text of my note on the subject, at page 246 of vol. 3 of this Journal. 
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I am unwilling to follow Mr. Getty into his lengthened statements as to the acts of the Pottin^er 
family and of Lord Avonmorc, the former owners of the Ballymacarrett estate, from which he sug- 
gests inferences respecting the site of the ford which appear to me to be the very reverse of those 
properly deducible from them. Nor Bhall I offer any comment on the anecdotes of such characters 
as " Mad Denny M c Clean, : ' who in a drunken fit leaped into the channel and got across it in some 
unexplained manner by Mr. Getty's ford ; or of the nameless person, who told Mr. Getty that, in 
1798, being desirous of seeing Ballyhahinch fight, he crossed the river by means of this ford with' 
out being observed. I will only, in conclusion, adduce the sworn evidence given on the last trial of 
Donegall v. Templemore, by two living intelligent men, more competent than any others in existence 
to form a proper opinion on the subject, and who proved not only where the ford was, but is at the 
present moment; and whose evidence was so conclusive that no attempt whatever was made, either 
by producing Mr. Getty or any other witness, to rebut it, as was done on former trials. 

Joh» Fhazee, C.E w who, being sworn, deposed that he recollects the old Long Bridge of Belfast, and when it 
was taken down ; saw people there repeatedly crossing the stream between the two bridges (that is between the 
Long Bridge and Coa tea's Bridge,) but not just so high up as Watson's Corner; found an artificial work lower 
down than Watson's Corner, nearer the Long Bridge, and on the County Down side. He himself waded across 
the river opposite May's Dock, when the tide was coming in ; it took him up to the thigh ; and he found the 
ground firm in the bed of the river. That Watson's Corner is at the edge of the water at high- water mark ; that 
several very old paved roads come down from different parts of the County Down, which he has marked on the 
map produced and given in evidence, and meet at a point called Gooseberry Corner; and from thence a single old 
paved road leads direct to Watson's Corner, and which is paved to the edge of the water, and takes a slight turn 
to the right down the stream, across which parties going to the Antrim side must have forded, before the Bridge 
was built, and it is still fordable here. That he was surveyor for the County Down when the new Bridge was 
building ; and that the same was built partly under his superintendence. That he made borings in the bed of the 
stream for the purpose of ascertaining the best site for the new Bridge. That the borings were made from the old 
Long Bridge as far down as oppositeHigh- Street. That the bed of the river sea-ward of the old Bridge was all 
soft sleech. That he never attempted to ford the river below the bridge, because from the borings taken, he knew it 
would be impossible. That the counties of Antrim and Down wished to have the new bridge built opposite High- 
Street, if possible; but, from the soft nature of the soil below the bridge, this plan was abandoned as impracticable. 
That above the bridge the men employed came upon a solid foundation, 

Fbancis Ritchie, who, being sworn, deposed that he was the Contractor who built the present Queen's Bridge, 
It was built on the exact site of the old Long Bridge; that he also built Coates's or the Lagan Bridge; that 
about the year 1842 he was employed by the late Mr. Alexander Montgomery to build a quay wall a little above 
the Long Bridge, and opposite May's Dock. When building said wall he came upon an artificial kind of causeway, 
made of very large stones, and about 25 feet broad at the top ; that about the same time witness was building a 
quay wall at May's Dock, exactly opposito the place where he found the causeway, or passage, on the Down side; 
and that when building said wall he discovered another causeway exactly similar to the one he found on the 
Down side, and also about 25 feet broad at the top; that both said constructions ran as if across the river 
to meet each other ; that when the old Long Bridge was removed for the purpose of building the Queen's Bridge, 
the water above the bridge was lowered considerably, and exposed to view at low water a large mass of stones 
in the river, and that he took away several lighter loads of them ; that previous to building the Queen's Bridge 
he had borings made both above and below the old Long Bridge, as far sea-ward as Ritchie's Dock. That a bed of 
soft sleech commenced 20 or 30 yards above the bridge, and continued down the channel all along the way he 
mado the borings. About 20 or 30 yards above the bridge, which is still fordable all the way, and whilst building the 
new bridge, saw great numbers of persons crossing at low water to avoid the Toll Bridge which was then erected 
below the bridge. Recollects before the road was made from Watson's Corner to the Long Bridge, and its site 
being covered by the tide at low water ; but does not recollect the making of any of the old paved roads leading 
to Watsou's Corner and ending tbvre. They were in existence long before he was born. 



